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Extract  from  "A  History  of  Pottawattomie  County,  Iowa.'* 

Major  General  Grenville  Mellen  Dodge. 


JJAJOR  General  Grenville  Mellen  Dodge,  whose  career  of 
great  usefulness  in  services  of  a  national  character 
covering  more  than  a  half  century,  has  attained  the 
age  of  76  years,  yet  is  still  a  factor  in  the  active  affairs 
of  life.  Few  men  have  been  for  so  long  a  time  in  the 
public  eye  and  the  life  record  of  none  has  been  more  varied  in  char- 
acter, more  for  reaching  or  valuable  in  its  effects.  Constant  in  honor, 
fearless  in  conduct  and  stainless  in  reputation,  General  Dodge  has 
long  been  accorded  classification  with  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  Empire  Country.  While  his  business  interests  have  covered  a 
wide  scope,  extending  into  all  parts  of  the  Union,  he  has  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  maintained  his  home  in  Council  Bluffs  and 
among  his  friends  and  neighbors  those  who  know  his  personal  char- 
acter aside  from  his  public  connections — he  is  accorded  the  warmest 
friendship  and  highest  esteem. 

A  native  of  Massachusetts,  General  Dodge  was  born  in  Danvers 
on  the  1 2th  of  April,  1831.  His  father,  Sylvanus  Dodge,  was  born 
in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  in  1801,  and  died  in  Council  Bluffs  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1871.  The  family  come  of  English  ancestry, 
although  in  its  lineal  and  collateral  branches  it  has  been  distinctively 
American  through  many  generations.  The  founder  of  the  family  in 
the  new  world  was  Richard  Dodge,  a  native  of  England,  who  in  1629 
joined  the  Plymouth  colony  in  company  with  his  brother  William, 
General  Dodge  of  this  review  being  one  of  Richard's  descendants  in 
the  ninth  generation.  In  the  maternal  line  he  comes  from  an  old 
New  England  family,  also  of  English  lineage,  established  in  America 
in  1700.  His  mother,  Julia  Theresa  Phillips,  was  born  in  New  Eng- 
land and  in  1827  become  the  wife  of  Sylvanus  Dodge.  Three  children 
were  born  unto  them  :  Grenville  M.,  in  1831  ;  Nathan  Phillips,  in 
1837  ;  and  Julia  Mary,  in  1843.  The  father  followed  merchandising 
and  at  one  time  was  postmaster  of  his  town.  His  rather  limited  fi- 
nancial circumstances  enabled  him  to  give  his  children  but  meager 
educational  privileges,  limited  to  attendance  at  the  common  schools 


through  the  winter  months.  In  the  summer  season  the  sons  worked 
on  farms  and  also  at  times  assisted  the  father  in  the  store.  Ambitious 
to  secure  an  education,  however,  Grenville  M.  Dodge  resolutely  set 
to  work  to  provide  the  means  necessary  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
entered  the  academy  at  Durham,  New  Hampshire.  He  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  mastery  of  his  studies  and  the  following  year 
entered  the  Norwich  University  of  Vermont,  a  military  college,  where 
he  completed  the  scientific  course  and  was  graduated  as  a  civil  and 
military  engineer  with  the  class  of  1850.  Further  practical  advant- 
ages were  enjoyed  by  General  Dodge  for  a  short  period  in  field  work 
in  Captain  Partridge's  Military  Academy  in  Vermont. 

The  great  West  with  its  limitless  posstblities  attracted  him  and 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  field  of  railroad  building  in  which  he 
has  attained  distinction.  Arriving  in  Illinois,  he  took  a  position  in 
an  engineering  part  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  running  the  line 
from  L,a  Salle  to  Dixon.  On  completion  of  this  survey  be  entered  the 
employ  of  Peter  A.  Dey,  afterward  railroad  commissioner  of  Iowa, 
in  building  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  Railway,  and  was  soon 
entrusted  with  the  survey  of  the  Rock  Island  road  to  Peoria.  While 
thus  engaged  he  prophesied  the  building  of  and  to  some  extent  out- 
lined the  route  for  the  first  great  transcontinental  railroad,  a  work 
with  which  he  was  later  so  closely  and  prominently  connected.  After 
finishing  his  Peoria  survey  he  accompanied  Mr.  Dey  to  Iowa  and  took 
part  in  the  building  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River  Railroad 
from  Davenport  to  Council  Bluffs,  now  a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  railway  system. 

As  he  had  opportunity  between  the  years  of  1853  and  1861 ,  he 
explored  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  river  and  examined  the 
Rocky  Mountains  from  North  to  South  to  find  the  best  place  to  cross 
with  a  railroad.  He  not  only  formulated  in  his  mind  but  also  ex- 
plained in  letters  the  route  which  was  afterward  selected.  Such  a 
course  is  typical  of  General  Dodge's  entire  life.  He  has  not  only 
performed  the  work  in  hand  but  has  ever  looked  forward  to  the  future, 
planning  not  only  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  but  for  the  oppor- 
tunities to  come  and  in  this  way  he  has  been  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  country's  progress  and  greatness. 

In  1854  General  Dodge  become  a  resident  of  Council  Bluffs, 
where  he  became  engaged  in  manifold  interests,  including  banking, 
the  real  estate  business  and  freighting  across  the  plains.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Banking  house  of  Baldwin  and  Dodge, 
the  predecessor  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Saving  Bank,  of  which  N.  P. 
Dodge  is  now  vice-president.  About  this  time  he  took  the  initial  step 
in  his  military  career  in  organizing  the  Council  Bluffs  guards,  the 
nucleus  of  his  future  great  command,  and  was  made  its  Captain.  He 
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continued  in  his  professional  and  business  interests  at  Council  Bluffs 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  entered  upon  the  second 
eventful  period  of  his  life. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  hastened  to  tender  his  services 
to  the  state  government  with  his  command,  which  he  had  previously 
organized.  Being  located  on  the  frontier,  the  company  was  not 
accepted,  but  Mr.  Dodge  was  sent  by  Governor  Kirkwood  to  Wash- 
ington, in  the  Spring  of  1861,  to  arrange  for  the  equipment  of  the 
Iowa  troops.  The  delegation  in  congress  had  failed  to  do  this  but  Mr. 
Dodge  was  successful  and,  further  more,  his  worth,  was  instantly 
recognized  by  the  War  Department,  which  offered  him  a  commission 
as  captain  in  the  regular  army.  He  declined  this,  but  immediately 
upon  recommendation  of  the  war  department,  Governor  Kirkwood 
commissioned  him  Colonel  and  authorized  him  to  raise  a  regiment. 
Within  an  incredibly  short  time  he  had  organized  the  Fourth  Iowa 
Infantry  at  Council  Bluffs:  he  also  recruited  a  company  of  artillery 
know  as  the  Dodge  Battery  which  be  came  the  Second  Iowa  Battery. 
Within  two  weeks  time  Colonel  Dodge  was  leading  his  command 
against  the  rebels  in  northern  Missouri.  He  did  not  wait  for  the 
government  to  slowly  clothe  and  equip  his  men  but  pledged  his  own 
credit  for  the  purpose.  During  his  excursion  into  northwestern 
Missouri  he  was  successful  in  putting  to  flight  the  guerillas  that  in- 
fested the  northwestern  part  of  that  state.  He  also  checked  the  rebel 
colonel,  Poindexter,  in  his  northward  movement  and  forced  him  to 
retreat  to  southern  Missouri.  With  his  command,  Colonel  Dodge 
was  first  assigned  to  Rolla,  Missouri,  where  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  post ;  in  the  Southwest  Campaign  he  commanded  the 
First  Brigade,  Fourth  Division  of  that  army.  His  regiment  was  the 
first  that  entered  the  city  of  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge  his  brigade  saved  Curtis'  army  from  disaster,  although  he 
was  wounded  and  had  three  horses  killed,  while  the  fourth  was 
wounded  under  him.  He  was  under  fire  for  three  days,  March  6,  7, 
and  8,  1862,  and  remained  at  his  post  until  the  battle  was  brought  to 
a  close.  He  lost  one-fourth  of  his  entire  command,  every  field  officer 
being  either  killed  or  wounded,  for  he  would  not  retreat.  His  calm- 
ness in  the  face  of  danger,  his  understanding  of  the  situation  and  his 
indomitable  courage  constituted  the  strong  elements  in  the  achievment 
of  the  great  victory.  His  service  immediately  won  recognition  in 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  and  when  he  had  recovered 
from  his  wounds  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Columbus,  Kentucky,  in 
command  of  the  central  division,  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  where  his 
previous  experience  as  a  railroad  builder  was  brought  into  requisition 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  rebels  and  was  much  needed  in  carrying  supplies  to 


the  army.  The  road  lay  through  a  long  stretch  of  country  where  every 
mile  had  to  be  watched  and  every  stream  and  bridge  guarded  from 
guerrillas,  but  by  the  26th  of  June,  1862,  General  Dodge  had  trains 
running  from  Columbus  to  Corinth,  Mississippi. 

On  the  1 5th  of  November,  1862,  General  Grant  appointed  Gen- 
eral Dodge  to  command  of  the  second  division  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
and  soon  after  to  the  district  of  Corinth,  a  position  which  required  all 
kinds  of  business  talent,  as  he  discharged  his  duties  there  of  engineer, 
railroad  manager,  chief  of  the  corps  of  observation,  etc.  At  the  same 
time  both  Grant's  army  at  Corinth  and  Rosecran's  army  at  Chat- 
tanooga relied  on  him  for  all  information  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  He  built  all  railroads  needed  in  his  department  and  destroyed 
those  that  could  be  of  use  to  the  enemy.  He  intercepted  and  defeated 
all  raiding  parties  and  quite  effectually  put  a  stop  to  guerrilla  warfare. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  of  great  assistance  to  Colonel  Straite  and 
other  raiding  parties  of  the  Northern  army,  one  of  which  under  his 
command  destroyed  many  million  dollars  worth  of  supplies  for  Bragg's 
army. 

About  this  time  President  Lincoln  called  General  Dodge  to 
Washington  to  consult  with  him  about  the  location  of  the  Eastern 
terminus  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was 
located  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

In  the  campaigns  of  1863  he  defeated  the  rebel  forces  under 
General  Forrest,  Roadj^,  Ferguson  and  others  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  movement  against  Grenada,  Mississippi,  that  resulted  in 
capturing  fifty-five  locomotives  and  one  thousand  cars — a  valuable 
equipment  for  the  Northern  army.  He  received  appreciative  recogni- 
tion from  General  Grant  on  the  5th  of  July,  1863,  the  day  after  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg,  being  first  on  his  recommendations  for  promotion 
to  rank  of  Major-General  and  in  appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  with  headquarters  at  Corinth. 
When  General  Grant  succeeded  General  Rosecrans,  General  Dodge's 
command  was  ordered  to  move  with  General  Sherman  to  Chattanooga, 
but  before  he  reached  Chattanooga,  General  Grant  ordered  him 
to  halt  and  rebuild  the  railroad  from  Decatur  to  Nashville,  a  work 
which  he  accomplished  in  fort}'  days. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  he  joined  General 
Sherman  at  Chattanooga  on  May  4th,  1864,  in  command  of  the  Six- 
teenth Army  Corps  in  the  field  and  was  entrusted  with  the  advance  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  its  famous  flank  movement,  taking  Ships 
Gap  at  midnight,  on  the  5th  of  May  and  Snake  Creep  Gap  on  the. 8th 
of  May,  reaching  Johnson's  rear  at  Resaca  and  forcing  him  to  give 
up  his  almost  impregnable  position  at  Dalton,  Georgia. 


General  Dodge  was  successful  in  many  brilliant  engagements 
and  especially  distinguished  himself  in  the  greatest  and  most  decisive 
battle  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  July  22,  1864,  in  first  meeting  and 
checking  and  finally  defeating,  with  the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth 
corps,  General  Hood's  desperate  and  able  movement  to  the  rear  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  While  standing  in  a  trench  before  Atlanta 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head,  August  19,  1864,  and  was  sent 
North  to  recover.  '  During  his  convalescence  he  visited  General  Grant 
at  City  Point,  Virginia,  and  saw  the  splendid  armies  of  the  Potomac 
and  James.  On  the  restoration  of  his  health  he  was  assigned  in 
November  to  the  command  of  the  Department  and  Army  of  the  Miss- 
ouri. The  Western  country  was  overrun  by  guerrillas,  and  the  army 
was  in  bad  condition.  General  Dodge  proceeded  at  once  to  restore 
order,  to  introduce  discipline  and  demand  obedience,  and  also  quelled 
the  general  Indian  outbreak  which  then  threatened  along  the  entire 
frontier,  aud  opened  the  overland  mail  routes  to  Denver,  Salt  Lake 
and  California  which  had  been  closed  three  months  by  the  Indians,  at 
the  same  time  making  a  vigorous  war  on  the  guerrillas.  General 
Jefferson  Thompson's  command  with  eight  thousand  officers  and  men 
surroundered  to  him  in  Arkansas.  At  the  close  of  the  war  General 
Dodge's  command  was  made  to  include  all  the  Indian  country  west  of 
the  Missouri  river  and  north  of  Indian  Territory,  and  for  a  year  there- 
after*lie  was  in  command  of  the  Indian  campaigns  reaching  from  the 
Arkansas  to  the  Yellow  Stone  rivers.  Many  Indian  battles  were  fought 
by  his  troops  which  finally  brought  about  a  temporary  peace  with  all 
the  Plains  tribes. 

Feeling  that  his  country  no  longer  needed  his  aid,  General 
Dodge  tendered  his  resignation  which  was  reluctantly  accepted,  May 
30,  1866.  He  had  been  placed  by  General  Grant  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  major  generals  of  volunteers  whose  services  he  desired  to  retain 
with  that  rank  in  the  regular  Army. 

Upon  his  retirement  General  Dodge  directed  his  energies  into 
other  channels  of  usefulness.  Undoubtedly  he  could  have  obtained 
high  political  honors  had  his  ambition  been  in  that  direction.  He  was 
elected  on  the  republican  ticket  to  represent  his  district  in  congress, 
his  nomination  coming  to  him  entirely  unsolicited.  He  did  not  desire 
political  preferment  but  accepted  for  one  term  and  proved  an  able 
working  member  of  the  House,  rendering  valuable  aid  in  putting  the 
army  on  a  peace  footing  and  also  in  solving  the  questions  pertaining 
to  internal  improvement  in  the  west,  including  the  building  of  the 
transcontinental  railway  lines.  He  had  already  gained  distinction 
as  a  civil  engineer  in  railway  building  and  his  opinions  \vere  regarded 
as  most  valuable.  While  in  congress  General  Dodge  continued  his 
work  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  which  position  he  had 


accepted  upon  leaving  the  army.  This  great  transcontinental  line 
owes  its  existence  largely  to  him.  He  had  faith  in  its  possibilities  and 
with  wonderful  prescience  recognized  what  its  worth  might  be  to  the 
country.  Obstacles  confronted  him  on  every  hand  and  at  one  time 
when  it  appeared  the  entire  plan  would  fall  through,  General  Dodge 
went  to  New  York  and  so  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme 
to  the  financiers  that  the  work  was  undertaken  with  new  heart  and 
courage.  Nearly  every  mile  of  the  road  had  to  be  built  under  military 
protection  because  of  the  hostile  red  men  who  sacrificed  to  their  blood- 
thirstiness  many  of  the  best  men  employed  on  the  work.  The 
materials  and  supplies  had  to  be  brought  from  the  East  and  hauled 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  end  of  the  track  over  wagon  roads  in  the 
poorest  condition  and  the  difficulties  were  almost  insurmountable,  but 
the  chief  engineer  possessed  a  faith  and  courage  that  knew  no  defeat. 
He  believed  that  his  plan  was  the  most  practical  solution  to  the  ques- 
tion and  though  criticisms  were  heaped  upon  him  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  completing  his  line  and  winning  the  approval  of  the  government 
commissioners  appointed  to  examine  it  and  of  the  engineers  who  made 
an  examination  for  the  purpose  of  making  changes  that  would  better 
the  line.  The  great  undertaking  was  completed  May  10,  1869,  at 
Promontory  Point,  Utah,  ten  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles  from  the 
starting  point  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  it  was  built,  in  three  years. 
555  miles  of  it  being  built  in  one  year  from  one  end  a  feat  that  has 
not  been  equalled  up  to  this  time.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  his 
great  work  as  a  railroad  builder.  In  1871  he  was  chief  engineer  of 
and  built  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  from  Shreveport  to  Dallas, 
and  Marshall  to  Sherman ;  also  located  the  line  to  San  Diego, 
California,  constructing  it  from  San  Diego  eastward.  From  1880 
until  1885  he  was  engaged  on  the  construction  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
Railway  from  Fort  Worth  to  El  Paso  ;  the  New  Orleans  ;  The  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  ;  the  International  &  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way ;  the  Mexican  Oriental  Railway  in  Mexico,  and  the  Fort  Worth 
&  Denver  City  Railway.  From  1886  until  1890  he  was  engaged  on 
the  construction  of  the  Denver,  Texas  &  Fort  Worth,  the  Denver, 
Texas  &  Gulf  and  other  railway  lines,  and  in  1894  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  &  Gulf  Railroad.  The  rail- 
road had  been  justly  styled  the  chief  promoter  of  civilization  and  in 
this  connection  General  Dodge  has  done  a  great  work  for  his  country 
in  opening  up  the  vast  West  with  all  of  its  natural  resources  and  possi- 
bilities. From  1874  until  1900  he  spent  a  portion  of  the  time  abroad 
where  his  advice  was  sought  by  the  builders  of  the  great  Russian 
transcontinental  line  from  St.  Petersburg  through  Siberia  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  He  was  also  consulted  on  other  foreign  enterprises  and  was 
asked  to  take  charge  of  a  system  of  internal  improvements  in  China 
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but  the  project  failed  at  first  on  account  of  the  death  of  Anson  Bur- 
lingame,  former  United  States  minister  to  China,  who  had  this  work 
in  charge,  and  when  the  work  was  undertaken  again  in  1886,  although 
General  Dodge  was  once  more  asked  to  go  to  China  in  connection 
there  with,  he  found  himself  unable  to  do  so. 

General  Dodge  since  he  was  19  years  old  has  been  continuously 
and  actively  connected  with  the  railroad  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  questions  affecting  those  in- 
terests. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  National 
supervision  of  the  internal  improvements  of  the  country,  and  supported 
the  President  and  Congress  in  the  passage  of  all  the  national  laws 
which  have  now  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  companies  and  the  country, 
and  at  this  time,  1907,  is  connected  with  several  railroads  more  in- 
timately the  Colorado  &  Southern  which  line  he  commenced  building 
in  1880,  and  which  now  reaches  from  Galveston,  Texas  to  Orin  Junct- 
ion, Wyoming,  and  needs  only  350  miles  to  build  to  connect  with  the 
lines  north  of  the  Yellowstone  River  which  will  give  a  continuous  line 
from  Galveston  to  Edmonton,  Canada,  a  distance  as  far  north  and 
south  along  the  east  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  it  is  east  and 
west  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  along  the  transcontinental  lines, 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  ambitions  of  his  life  to  see  this  north  and 
south  connection  completed. 

A  republican  from  the  organization  of  the  party,  General  Dodge 
was  delegate-at-large  from  Iowa  to  the  national  conventions  at  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago  and  Cincinnati  and  has  done  much  effective  com- 
paign  work.  His  position  is  never  an  equivocal  one  and  he  has  a 
statesman's  grasp  of  affairs,  studying  closely  the  great  problems  which 
have  confronted  the  country  in  all  of  the  campaigns  since  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  General  Dodge  has  never  sought  political 
honors  or  had  aspirations  in  that  direction  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  September,  1869,  he  declined  an  appointment  to  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  War  by  General  Grant  and  in  January  1876  the  election 
of  United  States  Senator  from  Iowa.  Civic  and  military  honors  have 
been  conferred  upon  him.  The  State  of  Iowa  has  honored  him  by 
placing  his  equestrain  statue  upon  the  soldiers  monument  at  the  state 
capitol,  and  his  statue  in  bold  relief  is  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  General 
John  A.  Logan  monument  and  in  bas  relief  upon  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  of  General  William  T.  Sherman  in  our  National  Capital. 

General  Dodge's  relations  with  his  commanding  officers  during 
the  civil  war  were  very  close.  General  Grant  in  his  memoirs  pays  him 
the  highest  tribute  and  General  O.  O.  Howard  gives  his  relations  with 
General  Sherman  thus  : 

"General  G.  M.  Dodge  was  Sherman's  special  favorite  on 
account  of  his  work  with  the  bridge  making  and  railway  construction 
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on  marches  or  in  battles.  Dodge's  capabilities  and  personality  alike 
drew  Sherman  to  him.  I  never  knew  an  officer  who  on  all  occasions 
could  talk  so  freely  and  frankly  to  Sherman  as  Dodge.  One  good 
reason  for  this  was  that  Dodge's  courage  was  always  calm  and  his 
equanimity  contagious,  no  matter  how  great  or  trying  the  disturbing 
causes." 

The  President  stated  when  the  Panama  Canal  was  to  be  con- 
structed that  if  General  Dodge  was  ten  years  younger  he  would  be 
given  the  entire  control  of  the  work,  and  his  speech  at  Indianapolis 
paid  this  tribute  to  him. 

"Iowa  did  its  share  in  the  work  of  building  railroads  when 
the  business  was  one  that  demanded  men  of  the  utmost  daring  and 
resourcefulness  ;  men  like  that  gallent  soldier  and  real  captain  of 
industry,  Grenville  M.  Dodge  ;  men  who  ran  risks  and  performed  feats 
for  which  it  was  difficult  to  make  reward  too  high  ;  men  who  staked 
everything  on  the  chances  of  a  business  which  to-day  happily  involves 
no  such  hazards." 

He  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  various  military  organi- 
zations which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  Civil  war.  He  assisted  in 
founding  the  Loyal  Legion,  was  commander  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mandery  for  two  years  and  is  now,  1907,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  was  elected  president 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  upon  the  death  of  General 
Sherman.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Great  Monument  Association 
and  in  1897  was  chosen  as  grand  marshal  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
tomb  of  his  old-time  friend  and  comrade,  General  Grant.  He  is  like- 
wise president  of  the  Grant  Birthday  Association,  both  these  societies 
being  New  York  organizations.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
erecting  the  Grant  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  April  1898, 
he  was  appointed  Major  General  of  the  United  States  volunteers  of 
the  Spanish  war  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  pres- 
ident of  the  commission  appointed  by  president  McKinley  to  inves- 
tigate the  conduct  of  the  war  department  in  its  relations  to  the  war  with 
Spain.  He  is  a  m ember  of  the  Republican,  the  Army  &  Navy  clubs,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Union  League  of  New  York,  and  also  of  the 
National  Geographical  Society.  He  likewise  holds  membership  in 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  in  the  Odd  Fellows  of 
Council  Bluffs.  He  is  president  of  the  Norwich  University  Alumni 
Association  and  the  Iowa  Society  of  New  York. 

General  Dodge's  career  has  been  one  succession  of  victories — 
victories  achieved  because  he  has  always  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, has  felt  that  his  position  has  been  a  correct  one  and  because 
he  has  had  the  determination  and  the  loyalty  to  continue  in  the  con- 
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flict  until  he  brought  it  to  a  successful  termination.  Such  has  been 
his  course  in  business  as  well  as  in  military  life.  His  projects  have 
been  so  vast  and  of  such  far  reaching  effect  that  they  have  naturally 
awakened  the  opposition  of  many  conservative  men  and  of  those  who 
for  selfish,  personal  reasons  have  championed  a  different  course.  Such 
opposition  has  been  to  him  the  call  to  battle  and  in  no  instance  of  his 
entire  life  has  he  ever  been  known  to  lower  his  colors  or  swerve  in  his 
loyalty.  No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  honesty  of  his  intent  or  purpose 
and  he  stands  to-day  among  the  great  men  of  the  nation  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  his  life  has  been  one  of  signal  usefulness  to  his  fellowmen. 


Military  Record  of  Major  Gen.  GrenvilleM.  Dodge 


Captain  Council  Bluffs  Guards  July  15,  1856. 

Appointed  Colonel  4th  Iowa  Infantry  June  17,  1861,  and  ordered  into 
camp  at  Council  Bluffs. 

Commissioned  Colonel  4th  Iowa  Infantry  July  6,  1861. 

During  July  marched  with  part  of  his  regiment  to  Missouri  State  line 
against  Poindexter,  who,  with  i  ,200  Confederates,  was  threaten- 
ing S.  W.  Iowa.  Poindexter  retreated  when  Dodge  approached. 

Reported  at  St.  Louis  with  4th  Iowa  Infantry  August  13,  1861. 

Proceeded  to  Rolla,  Mo.,  August  24,  1861. 

Assigned  to  command  of  post  at  Rolla  October  9,  1861. 

Commanded  expeditions  to  Houston  and  Salem  Nov.  i,  1861.  Enemy 
defeated  in  both  engagements. 

Wounded  in  left  leg  Dec.  15,  1861. 

Assigned  to  command  of  ist  brig.  4th  div.  Army  of  Southwest  Jan. 
21,  1862.  Advanced  to  Springfield.  That  place  occupied  Feb. 
13,  1862. 

In  engagements  at  Sugar  Creek  Feb.  17,  1862  and  Cane  Creek  Feb. 
20,  1862. 

Defeated  Gates  command  at  Blackburn's  Mills  Feb.  27,  1862 

Battle  of  Pea  Ridge   March  6,  7,  &  8,  1862.     Wounded  in  right  side. 

Commissioned  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers  March  31,  1862. 

Reported  to  Maj.  Gen.  Halleck  at  Corinth  June  6,  1862,  and  ordered 
by  him  to  report  to  Brig.  Gen.  W.  F.  Quimby,  commanding, 
District  of  Columbus,  to  rebuild  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

June  28,  1862  assigned  to  command  of  Central  Div.  Army  of  Tenn., 
with  headquarters  at  Trenton,  Tenn.,  organized  and  mustered 
into  the  service  ist  Tenn.  Calvalry. 

Finished  rebuilding  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R.  in  August  and  built  stock- 
ades and  earth  works  at  all  its  important  bridges  and  stations. 

During  the  time  in  command  at  Trenton  the  captures  of  Dyersburg, 
Huntington  and  O'Brien  were  made,  and  Villipigue  was 
defeated  on  the  Hatchie  River. 

Sept.  29,  1862.  By  order  of  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  District  of  Columbus,  Ky. 

Captured  Col.  Faulkner  and  his  command  at  Island  No.  10.  Also 
captured  the  State  troops  and  conscripts,  some  1400  in  number, 
23  miles  west  of  New  Madrid. 


Oct.  30,  1862,  assigned  by  order  of  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  to  command 

2nd  div.  Army  of  Tenn.  at  Corinth,  Miss. 
Nov.  15,  1862.     Assigned  to  command  of  the  District  of  Corinth,  by 

order  of  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 
Extensive  fortifications  and  important  works  in  and   around  Corinth 

finished  while  holding  that  command. 
Dec.  i,  1862.     A  combined  movement  was  made  from  Holly  Springs 

and  Corinth  in  which  his  troops  captured  Tupelo  and  Okolona, 

Miss.,   defeating  the  enemy  and  capturing  the  stores  at  those 

places. 
Dec.    1862,  by  order  of  Maj.    Gen  U.  S.  Grant  moved   to   Lexington 

and  Spring  Creek,   Tenn.,   driving   Forrest  across  the  Tenn. 

River. 
Feb.  1863.     Attacked  Van  Dorn's  column  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.    Place 

was  captured  with  its  stores,  artillery,  etc. 
April  1863.     In  command  2nd  Div.  part  of  5th  div.  and  a  portion  of 

Cavalry   Div.  of  the   i6th  Army  Corps.     Made  expedition  in 

Northern   Alabama,   defeating  the  forces  of  the  enemy  in  the 

Tuscumbia   Valley.     During  the  movement  the  fights  at  Bear 

Creek,  Cherokee,  Burton  Station,   Leighton   and  Town  Creek 

occurred.     Immense  quantities  of  stores  for  Bragg's  Army  were 

captured  and  destroyed. 
April  1863.     Chalmers  and  Ruggles  were   attacked  and  defeated  at 

Tupelo. 
June  1863.     Crossed  the  Tennessee  River  at  Savannah.     Moved  into 

Van  Dorn's  rear.     Captured  the  town  of  Florence,  defeating  its 

garrison. 
June  19,  1863.     Attacked  Furgeson's  command  on  Big  Muddy,  and 

stopped  raid  on  Memphis  &  Charleston  R.  R.     Fighting  was 

severe  and  loss  considerable. 
July  5,  1863.    Was  Recommended  by  Gen.  Grant  as  first  in  promotions 

asked  for  after  capture  of  Vicksburg  to  rank  of  Major  General. 
July  8,  1863.     Assigned  to  command  of  left   wing   i6th  Army  Corps 

with  headquarters  at  Corinth. 
July  14,  1863.     Defeated  a  portion  of  Roddy's  command  at  Jackson, 

Tenn.  and  captured  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 
Aug.  15,    1863.     Made  raid  on  Granada,   Miss.,    capturing  a  large 

number  of  locomotives,  Cars,  railroad  stock,  stores,  etc.,  and 

defeated  the  enemy  at  Water  Valley  and  Granada. 
While  in  command  at  Corinth  organized  and  mustered  into  the  service 
ist  Ala.  Cav.,  and  the  ist  Ala.  Colored   Infantry,   and  several 
companies  of  colored  troops  for  siege  artillery. 

Oct.  30,  1863.     Command  was  attached  to  command  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Sherman  then  moving  into  Middle  Tennessee. 
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During  months  of  Nov.  and  Dec.  1863  rebuilt  Nashville  &  Decatur 
R.  R.,  also  pontoon  bridges  across  Tennessee  River  at  Decatur 
Ala.,  and  the  Duck  and  Elk  Rivers,  and  constructed  good  and 
Substantial  earthworks  and  stockades  at  all  the  important 
bridges  and  points.  During  this  time  the  command  had  several 
engagements  with  the  enemy,  and  captured  and  fortified 
Decatur,  Ala. 

Jan.  1864.  Organized  and  mustered  into  service  2nd  and  3rd  regi- 
ments Ala.  Col.  Infantry. 

May  5,  1864.  In  command  i6th  Army  Corps  in  the  field  in  Atlanta 
campaign.  Took  part  in  the  battles  and  engagements  at  Ships 
Gap  May  6,  Snake  Creek  Gap  May  9,  Resaca  May  n.  Esto- 
unula  River  May  12,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Roswell,  Dallas, 
Decatur  July  21 ,  Atlanta  July  22,  Ezra  Church  July  28. 

Commissioned  Major  General  June  7,  1864. 

Wounded  in  head  August  19,  1864. 

Oct.  14,  1864.     Ordered  to  City  Point,  Va.,  to  visit  Gen.  Grant. 

Nov.  3,  1864.  Assigned  to  command  of  Dist.  of  Vicksburg  and  to 
command  of  left  wing  i6th  Army  Corps. 

Dec.  2,  1864.  Assigned  to  the  command  of  Dept.  &  Army  of  Miss- 
ouri. 

Dec.  9,  1864.     Commissioned  Maj.  Genl.  Missouri  State  Militia. 

Jan.  30,  1865.     Dept.  of  Kansas  added  to  Dept.  of  Missouri. 

Genl.  Jeff.  C.  Thompson  surrendered  Condederate  forces  in  Arkansas. 

During  Jan.  Feb.  and  March  1865,  made  Indian  campaigns  on  the 
plains,  opening  up  the  stage  lines  and  rebuilding  telegraph 
lines  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

July  25,  1865.  Assigned  to  command  of  all  U.  S.  Forces  in  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Utah,  in  other  Indian  campaign. 

1865-6  made  Indian  campaigns  extending  from  Arkansas  River  on 
South  to  Yellowstone  on  North.  In  these  campaigns  several 
severe  battles  were  fought  by  forces  uuder  Generals  Sanborn, 
Ford,  Conner,  and  Colonels  Cole,  Walker  and  others.  Treaties 
of  peace  were  made  with  the  Comanches,  Apaches,  Southern 
Cheyennes,  and  other  Southern  Tribes,  and  a  council  was  held 
with  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes  and  Sioux  at  Fort 
L,aramie,  and  basis  for  treaty  agreed  upon.  For  services  in 
this  campaign  received  the  thanks  of  the  Legislature  of  Iowa. 

Resigned  March  i,  1866. 

Accepted  May  30,  1866. 
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